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New Leasing Schedule Released 


The Department of the Interior 
released a revised Outer Contin- 
ental Shelf oil and gas leasing 
schedule in June, 1975. The new 
schedule is an update of a pro- 
posed leasing schedule issued in 
November, 1974. The changes 
were required because of delays 
related to the resolution of 
Federal-State jurisdictional issues 
on the Atlantic Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf and to accom- 
modate the current status of 
procedural steps involved with 
proposed sales. 

The revised schedule calls for 
twenty-four sales during 1975 
through 1978. Some location shifts 
have been made. Six sales are 
now proposed for the Gulf of 
Mexico; three sales for the Pacific 
Outer Continental Shelf; six sales 
for the Atlantic Coast and nine for 
the Alaska Outer Continental 
Shelf. 


EIS Hearing OCS Sale No. 35 


Hearings were held on a Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement 
for a proposed sale off the coast 
of Southern California. The hear- 
ings, held in Los Angeles, 
pertained to Sale No. 35 as listed 
in the Department’s revised 
schedule. If held, the sale will 
involve 297 tracts totaling 1.6 
million acres in an offshore area 
stretching from Ventura County to 
San Clemente. A final Environ- 
mental Statement is due in 
August. 


Draft EIS OCS Sale No. 39 


The Department also released a 
draft Environmental Statement for 
a proposed lease sale in the Gulf 
of Alaska (OCS No. 39). Public 
hearings were held on the state- 
ment in Anchorage on August 12 
and 13. 


Oil Firms Respond To Call For 
Nominations 


Twenty oil firms responded to 
the Department’s call for nomi- 
nations for a proposed lease sale 
(OCS No. 40) off the mid-Atlantic 
coast tentatively scheduled for the 
spring of 1976. Five hundred fifty 
seven tracts totaling over 3 million 
acres were nominated. Nomina- 
tions are now being evaluated and 
a list of the tracts selected for the 
sale will be made available at a 
later date. 


Offshore Tracts Bring $232 Million 


A total of $232,916,049 was 
accepted by Interior for oil and 
gas lease rights on 86 tracts 
located off the coasts of Eastern 
Louisiana and South Texas. The 
sale (OCS No. 38) was held in 
New Orleans in May, 1975. Two 
hundred eighty three tracts were 
offered; 102 received bids and 16 
bids were rejected. 


Contract For 
Awarded 


A one-year prime contract 
totaling $1,356,390 has been 
awarded to the Virginia Institute 


Baseline Study 


of Marine Science for a marine 
environmental baseline study on 
the mid-Atlantic Outer 
Continental Shelf. 

The contract calls for the 
Institute to collect biological and 
chemical data in the 6.5 million 
acre area of mid-Atlantic waters 
and sea bottom which is now 
being considered for a proposed 
lease sale in 1976. 


Tract List Available 


A list of 135 tracts being 
considered for a lease sale in the 
Gulf of Mexico (OCS No. 41) is 
now available. The tracts cover a 
total of 686,984 acres. A draft 
environmental statement is being 
prepared. 


Interior Asks For Oil 
Nominations 


Shale 


In other energy related areas, 
the Department called on the oil 
and gas industry to nominate 
tracts of publicly owned oil shale 
land they would like to see 
offered in a lease sale under 
stipulations calling for “‘in situ” 
development. “In situ” 
development calls for 
underground extraction of oil 
from the shale and is expected to 
be a more environmentally 
acceptable means of operation 
than surface mining. 

Oil shale has long been 
recognized as a possible source of 
oil, but it has not been 
economically feasible to extract 
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oil from this source in the past. In 
1974 the Department of the 
Interior launched its prototype oil 
shale program as a means of 
stimulating additional research to 
find more economical methods of 
extraction. Tracts were leased in 
Colorado and Utah. Two tracts 
offered in Wyoming that were 
designated for “in situ” 
development received no bids. 


New Mineral Maps 


Maps that give a full and 
accurate description of surface 
and mineral ownership in many 
areas of the west have been 
prepared by the Bureau. This is 
the first time this information has 
been made available in map form. 

Mapped areas include lands in 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Not all areas in these 
States have been mapped. The 
maps show oil, gas, and coal 
ownership including lands where 
the Federal government owns the 
mineral rights but where surface 
rights are held by private 
individuals or State agencies. 

The maps are available from the 
State offices having jurisdiction 
over the mapped areas. BLM State 
offices are listed on page 23. Maps 
cost $2.00 each. 


Advisory Board Regulations 


BLM has published regulations 
pertaining to advisory boards (See 
Are Advisory Boards Really 
Necessary? page 7). The regula- 
tions provide for restructuring 
advisory board membership and 
will continue the advisory board 
system under the Federal Advisory 
Board Act. 


Craft Named Assistant Director 
For Technical Services 


Archie D. Craft, formerly BLM 
State Director for Oregon, has 
been selected as BLM Assistant 
Director for Technical Services. 
Craft replaces Eugene Zumwalt 
who recently retired. As Tech- 
nical Director, Craft will oversee 
the Bureau functions in engineer- 
ing, cadastral survey, resource 
protection, rights-of-way, 
appraisals, record systems, data 
processing and safety. 
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BLM To Collect 
Processing 
Rights-Of-Way Applications 
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On April 25, BLM published an 
amendment to the Code of 
Federal Regulations that will 
enable the Bureau to collect the 
full cost of processing applica- 
tions for rights-of-way across 
public land. 

The amendment applies to 
those who propose to build 
electric power transmission lines, 
pipelines, communication towers, 
reservoirs, or other structures 
across public land. 

Present regulations call for the 
applicant to pay only a $10 fee at 
the time his application is filed. 


Cost Of 


Wild Horse Operations To 
Continue 


The Bureau will continue to 
manage wild horses and burros on 
the public lands. A Federal Court 
in New Mexico granted a tempo- 
rary stay of its decision of 
February 28 ruling that the Wild 
Free-Roaming Horses and Burro 
Act of 1971 was unconstitutional. 
The stay of judgment is in effect 
pending the further order of the 
court. BLM is appealing the 
court’s decision. 


Desert Land Entries Cancelled 


Two separate group projects 
totaling 26 desert land entries on 
Natural Resource Lands in 
southwest Idaho have been ruled 
illegal and ordered canceled by 
the Department’s Board of Land 
Appeals. 

The two projects, known as the 
Black Mesa project and the Sailor 
Creek Land Entry, have been in 
litigation for more than five years. 

The Desert Land Act of 1877 as 
amended limits applicants to no 
more than 320 acres of arid public 
land. The Board found that the 
arrangement made for operation 
and control of the entries was in 
conflict with acreage limitations of 
the Act, since each entryman was 
acting for the benefit of a 
partnership. 


O&C Counties Share Revenue From 
Timber Sales 


Eighteen Oregon counties that 
share in the receipts of timber sales 
on certain Federal lands in Western 
Oregon received more than $43 
million for the 11-month period 
ending May 31, 1975. 

The payments represent revenue 
from the sale of Federal timber on 
what are known as the O&C lands. 
These lands were once granted to 
the Oregon and California Rail- 
road, but were reclaimed by the 
Federal Government in 1916. 

The 11-month arrangement has 
been made between BLM and the 
counties so that the counties can 
plan their 1976 fiscal year budgets. A 
final payment is made for the month 
of June after all receipts have been 
collected by the U.S. Treasury. 


BLM Begins Preparation of Grazing 
Impact Statements 


The Bureau has begun 
preparation of the first of 212 
detailed environmental statements 
which will assess the effect of 
grazing on 150 million acres of 
National Resource Lands in 11 
western States. 

The first statement will be pre- 
pared for the Bureau’s Challis unit 
of the Salmon District in east central 
Idaho. A draft statement is to be 
submitted to the Council on 
Environmental Quality by January 
30, 1976. The final statement is 
scheduled for completion in fiscal 
year 1976. The environmental state- 
ment for the Challis Unit will be the 
first resulting from a suit filed in the 
Federal District Court for the 
District of Columbia by the National 
Resources Defense Council. As a 
result of the suit the Bureau was 
ordered to prepare environmental 
statements assessing the impacts of 
grazing on National Resource 
Lands. 

In an agreement subsequently 
reached between BLM and the 
Council, the Bureau agreed to pre- 
pare 212 statements by July 1988. 
The Challis unit was selected as the 
first area and the statement being 
prepared will serve as a model for 
subsequent grazing statements. 





The Nation’s First Public Domain 
Was Salvaged by Daring Conquest. 


The Winning of 
the Northwest 


I, 1776, what would become the 
nucleus of our present-day United 
States, consisted of 13 semi- 
autonomous States that stretched 
along the Atlantic coast between 
the mouths of the St. Croix and 
Ogeechee Rivers. From the sea, 
settlements extended inland, 
usually along the rivers which 
served as trade and travel routes. 

Four of the 13-Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia claimed the Mississippi 
River for their western boundary. At 
one time, the four had claimed 
lands that extended to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Their claims had been based on 
charters granted to their founders 
by various English Kings, but the 
Spanish had since occupied land 
along the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River. In the face of reality, the 
four States were content to set the 
Mississippi as the extent of their 
western claims. In addition, five 
other States had claims to other 
areas of western land. Only four 
States — Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island had no 
claims to land in the west. 

Even the Mississippi River repre- 
sented an ambitious boundary 
claim in 1776. As the quarrel 
between the King and his colonial 
subjects grew bitter, British Com- 
manders stationed in Canada 
decided that they should take steps 
to hold onto the land beyond the 
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Allegheny Mountains in the event 
war should break out. 

Accordingly, they converted 
many of the old trading posts estab- 
lished by the French into military 
strongholds. At the same time, they 
urged the Indian tribes to drive out 
the colonial settlers who had ven- 
tured beyond the mountains. 

The policy was popular with the 
Indian tribes and, in the eyes of the 
British commanders, legally defens- 
ible. The British government had 
banned all settlement west of the 
Allegheny Mountains in 1763 
because, after the defeat of the 
French during the French and 
Indian War, the British had trouble 
winning the confidence of the 
Indians. 

The Indians had sided with the 
French because they brought trade 
but showed no interest in settle- 
ment. They were wary of the English 
because English settlements meant 
the loss of their land. 

The British were anxious to take 
over the lucrative fur trade that had 
been monopolized by the French, 
so they tried to compromise. In 
return for trade, they promised to 
keep their settlers east of the 
mountains. 

This ban on settlement was hotly 
resented in the colonies. In both 
Virginia and North Carolina, a few 
daring settlers had pushed across 
the mountains in defiance of the 
English law. It was these settlers 
whom the British urged the Indians 
to attack. The Indians, required 
little persuasion; they soon fell on 
the scattered settlements and on 
isolated cabins, and by the mid- 
1770s, the territory of Kentucky 
became known as the “dark and 
bloody ground.” 

The man the British entrusted 
with the task of rooting out the 
illegal settlers was a tall, grim 
visaged officer named Henry 
Hamilton. Hamilton ordered red- 
handled scalping knives from 
Quebec and distributed them 
among the Indians. Then, just to 
make sure that the Indians under- 
stood the reason for his generosity, 
Hamilton stepped out of character, 
donned war paint and launched his 
long bony frame into a war dance 
with his new-found allies. 

Hamilton promised a cash bonus 





to any Indian who brought him the 
scalp of a colonial settler, but, ifwe 
are to believe charges leveled by 
the Virginia Assembly, he offered 
nothing for prisoners taken alive. 
The Indians promptly named 
Hamilton “the Hair Buyer.” 

Among the Kentucky settlers was 
a 22-year-old redhead named 
George Rogers Clark. Clark had 
come to Kentucky to take upland, 
but was already tired of farming. 
Being young, he was brash and rest- 
less, but he had become an expert 
woodsman. The Kentucky settlers 
made him their leader. 

With a young man’s daring, Clark 
decided not to wait for the Indians 
to attack. He was determined to 
take the fight to the British and to 


win the Northwest for the American 
cause. 

In the summer of 1777, he sent 
out spies to gather information 
about the strength of British fortifi- 
cations. When his scouts brought 
back favorable reports, Clark went 
to Williamsburg to lay his plan 
before Patrick Henry who was then 
governor of Virginia. Henry was 
impressed, and the Assembly voted 
Clark the necessary men and money 
for a campaign against the British on 
the strength of Henry’s 
recommendation. 

Clark was able to recruit less than 
half the men the Assembly had 
authorized, but the men hedid get 
were ideal for the kind of cam- 
paign he planned against the 





British. They were long, gaunt men 
who could slip through a forest 
glade making less noise than a cat 
stalking a mouse. They had muscles 
as stringy and as tough as piano wire 
and could walk all day without 
tiring. Their eye was keen and with 
their long rifles, they could knock 
the head off a squirrel as it ran along 
a limb 60 feet above the ground. 
They were as expert with the knife 
and tomahawk as with the rifle. 

Clark returned to Kentucky and 
built a stockade on Corn Island. This 
island was in the Ohio River, oppo- 
site the site of present day Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. There he drilled his 
men until they were a disciplined 
fighting force. On June 24, 1778, 
they set out down the Ohio to find 
the enemy. 

At nine o’clock that same 
morning, the campaign was almost 
aborted by one of those twists of 
fate that could not have been fore- 
seen and is beyond the power of 
any commander to control. 

While the boats were riding the 
crest of flood water over a fall in the 
river, the mid-morning sky grew 
dark and birds started flying to roost 
in a nearby canebreak. To the east a 
star appeared in the sky. Within 
minutes, the sun was in total eclipse. 
A cry of alarm went up from the 
men who were capable of facing a 
howling hoard of Indians without so 
much as a quiver but were com- 
pletely unnerved by what they saw 
as an omen of disaster. They begged 
Clark to turn back. Clark, who must 
have been a bit shaken himself, 
refused and kept the boats headed 
down the river. 

Two days later, they hid their 
boats and headed overland toward 
the British Fort at Kaskaskia. Moving 
through dense forests, swamps and 
across stretches of treeless prairie, 
they came to the edge ofa bluff on 
July 4 and looked down on the vil- 
lage and the British fort. 

The village of Kaskaskia had been 
founded by French traders and was 
now inhabited by French who could 
still remember during the French 
and Indian War when the British 
had wrested control of their 
holdings in Canada. Clark knew that 
their loyalty to the British crown 
would at best be only tukewarm and 
counted on their neutrality. 


The American force approached 
the British fort under the cover of 
darkness. When they drew close to 
the stockade, they were astonished 
to hear the sound of dancing 
fiddles. Clark realized that they had 
arrived on a night when the British 
commander had chosen to give a 
ball. 

It matters little whether the story 
that follows is all history or part 
legend; too many generations of 
Americans have believed it for the 
record to be set straight. Itisnowa 
part of our heritage. 

According to the story, Clark and 
his men slipped through an 
unguarded gate and crossed an 
empty parade ground. While the 
Kentuckians surrounded the build- 
ing where the soldiers were danc- 
ing, Clark appeared at the door, 
leaning casually against the jamb 
and watched the dancing. By the 
time anyone realized who he was 
and what had happened it was too 
late. The British were surrounded 
and surrendered their arms. At 
Clark’s suggestion, they continued 
their dancing. 

Clark next marched against the 
British outpost at Cahokia which 
also fell without bloodshed. 

In Detroit, the Hair Buyer was 
stunned by the American con- 
quests and immediately set out to 
rectify the damage. Enlisting the aid 
of near-by Indian tribes, he led a 
force of 500 men south with the 
intention of driving the Americans 
back across the Ohio River. It 
proved to be a difficult march, and 
Hamilton did not arrive in Vin- 
cennes until bitter December winds 
were blowing across the land. 

Once he was entrenched inside a 
strong fort, Hamilton felt secure. He 
decided to wait until after the 
ground was dry in the spring to 
launch his attack. Faced with along 
winter beside a warm fire, Hamil- 
ton sent his militia back to Detroit 
and dismissed his Indian allies with 
instructions to join him in the 
spring. He had committed the 
cardinal sin of military command; 
he had underestimated his foe. 
Clark had no intention of waiting 
until spring. 

Once more Clark sent out his 
scouts, and once more they 


returned with the information he 
needed. Moving his small force 
across a bleak landscape — often 
wading in water up to their armpits 
as they crossed flood swollen rivers 
— Clark advanced on Vincennes. 
When they found dry ground, they 
were less than 2 miles south of town. 

Clark was able to secure the neu- 
trality of the French civilians and 
concentrate all of his force in an 
attack on the British fort. 

Inside the fort, Hamilton sat 
beside a roaring fire, certain that no 
military force could cross the 
flooded countryside. He had no 
inkling of impending attack until 
the bullets from American rifles 
started thudding into the logs of his 
stockade. The British held Clark’s 
men off through the night, but sur- 
rendered next morning. The north- 
west now belongec to the 
Americans. 

Sadly, history does not have the 
grace of fiction. After Vincennes, 
the conquered and the conqueror 
would follow the winding path- 
ways of fate to an ending that no 
novelist would have tolerated. 

Hamilton remained a prisoner of 
war until the Revolution ended. He 
was then allowed to return to 
England where he was considered a 
hero. Later he was appointed 
governor of Bermuda and ended his 
days in honor and comfort. 

At the age of 25, George Rogers 
Clark had achieved the pinnacle of 
his fame. Never again would he 
stand so high in the estimation of his 
countrymen. He lived long, and fre- 
quently became involved in gran- 
diose schemes for military con- 
quest. Some embarrassed his 
government, and all eventually 
came to naught. He ended his days 
an embittered man, forgotten by a 
nation that had benefited so much 
from his efforts. 

Clark’s conquest was later recog- 
nized by the Treaty that ended the 
Revolutionary War and increased 
the size of the Nation by almost a 
third. The area now cantains the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, I!linois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin and was 
eventually ceded by the States to 
the Federal government to become 
a part of our first Public Domain. 





The Pacific Northwest grows big 
timber, and foresters range the 
mountains regularly looking — 
almost subliminally — for big 
trees while making their regular 
rounds. 

Yet despite this constant 
vigilance, a huge Douglas fir, 
setting no more than 100 feet 
from a road, was confirmed just 
last spring as the largest known 
tree of its kind in the nation. 

Named Finnegan’s Fir for its dis- 
coverer, Lance Finnegan, a for- 
ester for the Bureau of Land 
Management’s Coos Bay district in 
Oregon, it measures 13 feet in 
diameter and is 302 feet tall. 


Finnegan actually found the fir 
in 1971. It was on reconveyed 
Coos Bay Wagon Road land 
administered by BLM in the Coast 
Range Mountains midway 
between Coos Bay and Roseburg. 

He first noticed the giant while 
driving on a logging road. 
Finnegan is accustomed to large 
trees since this section of 
Oregon’s Coast Range produces 
some of the largest firs in Oregon. 

He took some rough measure- 
ments, not easy because of the 
steep hillside, and mentioned the 
tree to others. He did not then 
nominate the tree as a potential 
champion. 


Found on BLM Land in Oregon, Finnegan’s Fir 


Finnegan’s Fir 


is Champ. 


Hemlock trees have sprouted up 
around the base of the large fir. 


A Scar at the base of Finnegan’s Fir is the only apparent defect of the tree. 
Keep Oregon Green Director Albert Wiesendanger at center and Lance 
Finnegan walk around the giant fir. The tree is surrounded by a dense forest. 





Some 10 years before, the big 
Douglas fir title rested in Oregon 
for a short time. It had been 
wrested away from the Queets Fir 
in Washington’s Olympic Park 
when Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation foresters found a 
larger Douglas fir on their land 
near Seaside, Oregon. Shortly 
after its discovery, that tree blew 
down in a windstorm, and the 
title returned to the Queets Fir. 

The Douglas fir is the State tree 
of Oregon and is a commercial 
species important to the State’ 
economy. Having the record was 
a matter of State pride and Albert 
Wiesendanger, Keep Oregon 
Green’s livewire director, posted a 
$100 reward last spring for anyone 
who found a tree larger than the 
Queets Fir. 

The widely publicized offer 
drew Finnegan’s attention. He 
went back to the site of his 1971 
finding and carefully gathered the 
tree’s vital statistics. Finnegan esti- 
mates his tree’s age at between 
700 and 1,000 years old. The esti- 
mate is based on growth ring 
counts he has made on other 
large trees from nearby logging 
operations. 

For the record, the girth of a 
tree is measured at 4/2 feet above 
average ground level. This posed 
a problem. The tree stands on a 
70 percent slope, and ground 
level on the uphill side is 15 feet 
higher than on the low side. 
Average ground level fell midway 
between the high and low sides, 
still leaving the 4% foot mark 
below ground on the uphill side. 

Consequently, he measured the 
tree’s girth at the ground level on 
the uphill side. On the downhill 
side the measuring tape was well 
above a man’s head. The mea- 
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surement resulted in a conserva- 
tive diameter figure because the 
tree’s natural swell was below the 
point where he could circle the 
trunk with his tape. 

Forester Dick Prather and 
district log scaler Jerry Braziel 
helped Finnegan make _ his 
measurements. 

After the level was established, 
Finnegan set up his transit and 
“shot” a line all the way around 
the tree. Reference nails were 
placed in the 8-inch thick bark to 
keep the tape completely level as 
it encircled thetree. This assured 
accurate measurement. The tree 
measured 40 feet, 11 inches in cir- 
cumference which translates as 13 
feet 3/10 inches in diameter. 

Using a system of triangulation, 
Finnegan next determined that 
the tree was 302 feet high. 

Finnegan sent his measurements 
to the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. The 
Association coordinates record 
tree measurements for the United 
States. Under the Association’s 
scoring system, the circum- 
ference of the tree in inches is 
added to the tree’s height in feet 
and to one-fourth of the tree’s 
crown diameter in feet. Under 
this formula the Finnegan fir 
scores 810 points. The dethroned 
Queets Fir scores 781 points. 

Last June, Finnegan received a 
letter from Richard Pardo, 
American Forestry Association 
programs director, confirming that 
his tree is the nation’s champion. 
On July 25 Oregon Governor Bob 
Straub presented Finnegan an 
award for restoring the Douglas fir 
championship to Oregon during 
the annual Keep Oregon Green 
luncheon held in Portland. 

Using an optical tree 
measurement device called a 
dendrometer, Bill Glabau, a BLM 
timber cruiser, computed that the 
tree contains a gross volume of 
50,870 board feet of lumber in 
seventeen 16-foot logs. This is 
enough lumber to build between 
four and five average sized 
homes. If sold on the stump at 





FINNEGAN’S FIR 


In the year 1215, when King John sat down with his rebellious 
barons at Runnymede, England, to reluctantly sign the Magna 
Carta, a needled tree was stretching toward its eventual destiny 
as the largest Douglas fir in a land not yet discovered by 
European man. 

A century or two before that — perhaps when young Robert 
of Normandy was consorting with a tanner’s daughter in a 
union that would produce the bastard William, later known as 
the Conqueror — our tree, along with millions of like seed- 
lings, was pushing through the duff in the wake of a forest fire 
that had cleared the mountain side to allow essential sunlight 
to reach the ground. This tiny seedling, drawing on a perfect 
heritage from parent trees and making the most of favorable 
environment, was on its way. 

For more than 700 years, summers brought sunlight alter- 
nating with moist fog. Winters brought snow and rain to 
provide the generous moisture needed to nurture and sustain 
a big tree. The tree’s root system penetrated rich soil to draw 
nutrients, and the tree continued to grow and grow and grow. 

It had a ten-foot diameter when John Hancock put his flour- 
ished signature onto the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
By then it had survived an unknown number of forest fires that 
had raged through the mountains during dry summers, burn- 
ing until autumn rains quenched the flames. 

The tree grew old and venerable while covered wagons 
brought settlers to Oregon. When a wagon road was needed 
to provide the town of Roseburg access to the Pacific coast, 
the land where the giant tree stood was granted to a private 
company as an incentive to build the road. Later when the 
company defaulted on its agreement, the land — with the tree 
— reverted back to the United States government. 

Through it all, the tree continued to grow, although in those 
later years at a slower, more dignified pace than had 
characterized its first few centuries. 

Logging began to serve the nation’s needs. Huge logs were 
moved down to sawmills, and later to the plywood plants at 
tidewater. Eventually the wagon road lands came under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management, and BLM 
foresters drew up careful and detailed management plans for 
the forest. 

When a logging road was punched through the forest, it 
escaped cutting by a bare 100 feet. Still, no one paid any atten- 
tion to the big tree. In a country where big trees are com- 
monplace, even a monarch like the Finnegan Fir can go 
unnoticed. 

How long will the tree continue to stand? No one knows. 
Perhaps for centuries, maybe until the next severe wind storm. 
But right now, it’s the Champ. 


today’s prices the tree would yieid 
approximately $7,500. 

However these figures are 
merely academic. BLM’s Coos Bay 
District Manager Ed Stauber has 
administratively removed the tree 
and the 25 acres surrounding it 
from the district’s timber 
production base. 

The tract supports a number of 
other firs measuring more than 
100 inches. It will be an excellent 
natural area for the public. 

Most large firs grow along 
stream bottoms, or along land 
benches near streams where they 
find plenty of water to suck up 
through their root systems. Yet, 
Finnegan’s Fir grows near the top 
of a ridge at an elevation of nearly 
2,000 feet. It clings to the steep 
hillside, a tribute to the huge root 
system which anchors and 
nurtures the tree. The trunk alone 
weighs more than 200 tons. 

Finnegan’s Fir shows few signs 
of infirmity normally associated 
with aging forest monarchs. It has 
a strong healthy crown, contrasted 
with the Queets Fir which had its 
top blasted away by lightning 
years ago. 

The tree’s internal pumping 
system, is a marvel equal to the 
ingenuity of human engineering. 
From microscopic hair roots deep 
in the forest soil, water is lifted to 
the topmost needles in tne crown 
where the light of the sun 
converts raw materials gathered 
from soil and atmosphere into 
food and energy for growth. 

Young trees flourish under the 
protective boughs of the ancient 
fir. In fact, several hemlocks and 
even an Oregon myrtle have 
sprouted in fissures of its bark. If a 
western Oregon forest is left to its 
own devices, untouched by man 
or natural catastrophes, it will 
eventually evolve into a hemlock 
forest through the natural process 
of ecological succession. 

Is this really the biggest Douglas 
Fir in the United States? No one 
really knows. All we can say for 
sure is that it is the largest known. 
Western Oregon is big timber 
country and as Lance Finnegan 
makes his rounds in the course of 
his duties as a BLM forester, he 
keeps looking. There is always the 
chance he or someone else will 
find one still larger. 











SONG OF A SMALL 
ISLAND 


Washed by the lapping waves 
I stand alone 

Awaiting 

A visit from a further shore. 

| wait patiently 

Knowing 

As surely as the day shall pass 
They will come 

Seeking. 


1am a small Island 
He who finds me 
Finds isolation and 
Serenity for his soul. 


—Anonymous 


All Americans Share an Island Estate. 


Islands of Many Waters... 
..of Many Dreams 


By DON L. GOODERMOTE 


Natural Resource Specialist 
BLM’s Lake States Office, Duluth, 
Minn. 


There is a magic about small 
islands. They hold universal 
appeal to men that spans age, 
geography, and economic status. 
Whether this affinity is born of 
our ancient origins as creatures of 
the sea, or is a vestige of childish 
fantasy is not clear, but the 
attraction is undeniable. 

The appeal! of small islands is not 
easy to define. Yet certain ele- 
ments of the island environment 
always seem to be mentioned when 
people try to explain why they visit 
them. Islands give us a sense of iso- 
lation, and even when the isolation 
is more apparent than real, it 
becomes easy for the visitor to 
believe that he has escaped from 
the harsh realities of the workaday 
world. With escape, there comes a 
mood of introspection — a bit of 
soul-searching — that seems to 
elude us on the mainland. 


Each year the Bureau of Land 
Management answers hundreds of 
letters from people in all walks of 
life who want to own an island. 
Regretfully these requests must be 
denied. The few islands that remain 
within the public domain have too 
great a value for public recreation 
to permit individual ownership. Yet 
in a very real sense every island 
administered by the Bureau 
belongs to you. 

This is a story about those island 
and BLM’s efforts to inventory them 
and reach decisions about their 
future. Right now we know about 
some 2,000 islands found in 718 
different lakes and 28 different 
rivers. They vary in size from one- 
tenth of an acre to more than 200 
acres, and all are found inthe three 
lake states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. Some are situated 
in the Great Lakes; others are found 
in the many inland lakes that 
abound in the three-state area. The 
rest are found in rivers. ri 








Leaving his companions behind to 
enjoy the fishing from this small 
Minnesota Island, a boater heads for 
the shore. 


The 2,000 islands examined to 
date are less than half of your island 
estate. [his year the survey turned 
to Wisconsin where they expect to 
examine an additional 2,500 islands. 
Just how many eventually will be 
found that belong to the Federal 
Government remains to be seen. 

How did it happen that these 
islands have remained in the public 
domain? The answer lies in the 
history of the survey of public lands. 

In 1785, long before anyone was 
thinking of settling in the three 
states included in this survey, 
Congress passed an ordinance 
setting out guidelines for the 
disposal of public lands. One pro- 
vision of this ordinance was that all 


Islands like 
these were 
usually ig- 
nored in early 
surveys as not 
being worth the 
cost of survey. 
Many are stillin 
public owner- 
ship. 
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Islands offer many forms of out- 
door recreation. Here a camper 
gets ready to kindle a fire. 


Islands vary in size. Some mea- 
sure up to 200 acres. This oneis 
only a fraction of an acre. 














wilderness lands would be sur- 
veyed before settlement would be 
allowed. 

This principle — survey before 
settlement — became a part of the 
Nation’s public land policy. But as 
settlers pushed through the passes 
of the Appalachians to take up land 
in the west, survey crews were hard 
pressed to keep ahead of the line of 
settlement. 


As a practical measure, the 
surveyors were told to survey only 
those lands valuable for timber or 
farming. Where the cost of survey 
exceeded the value of the land, the 
crews bypassed the area in order to 





The tranquility of the 
island environment 
appeals to this office 
worker who fishes for 
his supper. 

































Sunset makes shadows of islands and shore 
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A winter scene on a showbound island - pp tipster pr . 
Riper vides winter access to i 
in Minnesota's Lake of the Woods. this island in Ossa- r 


winnamakee Lake in 
Crow Wing County, 
Minnesota. 





concentrate their time and efforts 
on more valuable tracts apt to be 
selected for purchase by the on- 
rushing settlers. Islands then were 
rarely thought to be worth the cost 
of survey. 


‘v 





} As the logging industry grew in 
J the Northwest Territory (the 
J present states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
f nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin), 
islands became momentarily 
valuable to loggers as a base from 
y which they could manage the flow 
of the great log rafts being floated to 
] mill. Sometimes the timber Islands play an important role in the tife cycle of many 
23 companies were willing to pay the wild creatures. Here a loon nests on an island shore. 


cost of survey to gain control of 


certain strategic islands. However, 
most remained unsurveyed and 
unclaimed. 

Attitudes toward islands started 
to change at about the turn of the 
century. In 1912, the State of Wis- 
consin asked Congress to grant the 
State ownership of all unsurveyed 
islands in meandered lakes north of 
the township line between Town- 
ship 33 North and Township 34 
North. The legislation was passed, 
and those islands passed from Fed- 
eral ownership. 

Before 1930, Federally owned 
islands in the area were occasion- 
ally being sold to individuals who 
were willing to pay the cost of 
survey. Then the Depression came 
and there were few Americans who 
were able to afford even this 
modest sum, and the sale of islands 
fell off. 

By 1950 most of the public land 
(other than islands) in the Lake 
States area had passed into private 
ownership or had been transferred 
to other Federal, State, or local 
agencies. As land started to become 
scarce there were profound 
changes in public attitudes. Along 
with what may be called the con- 
servation ethic, there came a rec- 
reation boom. At this time land 
having water frontage became 
increasingly valuable. 

By 1950 the responsibility for the 
unsurveyed islands had passed to 
the Bureau of Land Management as 
the successor to the old General 
Land Office. But it was not until 1967 
that the Bureau was granted money 
to conduct a physical inventory of 


the islands that remained in public 
ownership. An office was estab- 
lished in Duluth, Minnesota, to 
conduct the survey. 

The inventory was designed to 
accomplish six objectives: 
© To determine which of the river 

islands have been formed since 

Statehood, thus unquestionably 

belonging to their parent State. 

Those formed before Statehood 

would be public domain and 

owned by the Federal 

Government. 

To identify situations involving 

trespass and adverse claims. 

To assess the islands’ potential for 

wildlife habitat, recreational use, 

and homesites. 

To record a variety of physical 

features needed to make 

management decisions. 

To assign a probable highest and 

best use. 

To identify present uses being 

made of the islands. 

The islands were first identified 
from aerial photographs, Geologi- 
cal Survey maps, and from original 
survey plats. After that, field crews 
went out to make on-site inspec- 
tion of individual islands. The field 
inspections commenced in the win- 
tertime when many of the water- 
ways were frozen, so many of the 
inspection crews traveled in snow- 
mobiles. Although much informa- 
tion was gathered during these 
winter visits, the survey crews felt 
that more meaningful information 
could be gathered by visiting the 
islands in the summer. Subsequent 
visits proved this assumption to be 


correct as many of the islands dis- 
played quite different features 
during the summer months. 

The islands fell into three groups: 
@ Those found inthe Great Lakes — 

Superior, Huron, and Michigan. 
@ Those found in inland lakes 

within the three States. 
@ Those found in rivers. 

Each group presents a different 
challenge to the inventory crews. 
Large boats are needed to reach the 
Great Lakes islands, but small boats 
can reach the islands in the small 
lakes and rivers. 

There are approximately 240 
islands in the Great Lakes that are 
still in public ownership. Cherry, 
Claw, Jim, Wreck, Poverty, and Twin 
Sisters are some of their names. 

Some are as large as 200 acres; 
many are less than an acre. Islands 
that remain in the public domain 
are found in Thunder Bay Potagan- 
nissing Bay, and inthe Los Cheneaus 
Island group, all in Lake Huron. In 
Lake Michigan they can be found in 
Sturgeon Bay (Wilderness State 
Park) and in the Summer Island 
group. 

As the islands vary in size, they 
also present a wide range of differ- 
ences in other respects. Some have 
high cliffs that make it treacherous 
to land a boat. Others have pebble 
or sand beaches. The islands in 
Thunder Bay and Saginaw Bay lie 
low in the water and are covered 
with dense vegetation. They are 
limited for many kinds of recrea- 
tion, but contribute to the water- 
fow! population. They also offer 
opportunities for hunting. Itwould 


BLM personnel from the 
Bureau’s Lake States 
Office are now inventory- 
ing those islands that re- 
main in Federal owner- 
ship. This hand-held 
board provides essential 
data on the island in the 
picture and the picture 
will become a part of the 
inventory record. 











be difficult to estimate the number 
of canvasbacks, redheads, scaups, 
mallards and black ducks that 
market hunters took from these 
islands prior to 1934. They were 
served under glass with wild rice as a 
gourmet delicacy in the best res- 
taurants of the midwest. Now they 
are protected by law and may be 
hunted only for sport. 


The islands found in the bays and 
along the shores of Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula are quite different 
from those off shore of the Lower 
Peninsula. They are ideal for use by 
the day boater or for the overnight 
camper. Our knowledge is still 
incomplete as to their value as wild- 
life habitat or what contribution 
they make toward song and shore 
bird populations. They may play an 
important role in the life cycle of 
certain species. 

Poverty Island, near the Summer 
Island group in Big Bay DeNoc, was 
reserved for a lighthouse in 1873. Its 
beacon guided lake mariners for 
100 years during the development 
of the Great Lakes shipping 
industry. Recently the Coast Guard 
notified BLM that Poverty Island 
was no longer needed as a light- 
house station. The 192-acre island is 
heavily forested with aspen, birch, 
maple, cedar, spruce, balsam, fir, 
and yew. It seems well suited for a 
wilderness or natural area. 

Within the three-State area, the 
landscape is pocked with countless 
lakes. Michigamme, Vermillion, 
Kewaydin, Echo, Kabatogama, King, 
Craig, and Eagle Nest are among 
those lakes that still have public 
islands bypassed by the survey 
crews. 


Although these islands tend to be 


smaller in size, many havea greater 
potential as public use areas, 
because they are easy to reach with 
small boats or canoes. 

Of the nearly 1,200 islands in718 
lakes, already surveyed, most are 
found on the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and in northeast Minne- 
sota where they were carved from 
bedrock by glaciers more than 
10,000 years ago. 


Ecological processes have estab- 
lished plant communities on some 
of these islands that are, as yet, 
undisturbed by man. Surrounded 
by water, they have been relatively 
free from the forest fires that have 
ravaged the mainland through the 
centuries. 

Some are covered with old- 
growth, windswept pine that 
through some miracle escaped the 
axe of the lumberman. Others are 
covered with dense plant com- 
munities dominated by Labrador 
tea, leather leaf, and bog Rose- 
mary. Still others show nature’s 
earliest attempt to start plant com- 
munities and support only lichens 
and mosses which cling to bare rock 
and carry on the slow but never 
ending process of converting 
bedrock to soil. 

Regardless of cover, all islands 
have a role in the ecology of the 
north, whether it be to supply a pine 
snag as a perch for an eagle or 
osprey, or a rocky craig to protect 
the nest of the ground sparrow or 
sea gull. Some islands seem to exist 
solely to provide solitude and sim- 
plicity in an otherwise hectic world. 

Of the 560 river islands presently 
identified as being publicly owned, 
250 are found on the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan. While the Upper 
Peninsula fell heir to countless 
lakes, the Lower Peninsula is 
blessed with many river islands. 
Most of these islands are near the 
State’s population centers and are 
easily reached by urbanites in 
search of outdoor recreation 
opportunity. Just as the islands in 
the small lakes differ from all the 
others. River islands tend to be 
formed from silt and sand mixed 
with gravel, rather than from great 
boulders. They are deposited by the 
action of river currents, rather than 
being carved from ancient glaciers. 
Frequent and periodic flooding 





hinders the growth of many plants 
and has eliminated all but grasses 
and shrubs on some islands. 

The canoe, that may have given 
primitive man his first means of 
transportation, has recently 
enjoyed a revival of popularity. 
Michiganders have taken to nearby 
rivers to perfect their boating skills. 
The river islands offer convenient 
way-stops for a picnic or overnight 
camping. The wildlife found onthe 
islands enrich the outdoor 
experience. 

The islands may play amajor role 
in maintaining populations of cer- 
tain species of songbirds since they 
offer protection from predators and 
have an abundance of protein-rich 
insect life. Waterfowl use the islands 
as loafing areas and nesting sites, 
both essential to their well being. 

The St. Croix River forms a part of 
the boundary between Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. It is now included 
in the National system of Wild and 
Scenic Rivers. Its 164 public islands 
provide the boater with a panorama 
of wildflowers and bird life while he 
follows a principal route of the early 
explorers. Other rivers in Michigan 
and Wisconsin are now being 
studied for designation as wild and 
scenic rivers. A substantial number 
of publicly owned islands are 
involved. An island is a gem, making 
the river a thing of charm and 
beauty, and worthy of our efforts to 
preserve it in its natural state for 
posterity. Without islands, the river 
loses its aura of romance and 
becomes much the same as a canal 
or other sterile waterway. 

These islands now belong to you 
and me. To each of us they hold a 
different meaning. 

A few years ago a father wrote the 
Bureau of Land Management 
wanting to buy a certain public 
island in Minnesota. As the story 
unfolded in subsequent corre- 
spondence, we learned that 


although the island was little more 
than a rock protruding a few feet 
above the surface of the water, for 
this father it held a special signifi- 
cance. In a happier time he had 
spent countless hours there with a 
son later killed in Viet Nam. 

The island had been a special 
place where the two went to talk 
over problems and pass warm 
summer days watching clouds drift 
across the blue Minnesota sky. In 
autumn’s chill they went to the 
island to crouch in makeshift blinds 
as they tried out new mallard 
decoys made the previous winter 
while the lake was frozen over. 
There they hardly noticed the sharp 
bite of the October wind that car- 
ried the season’s first snow. During 
these days the boy grew to man- 
hood and went away to war. 

These were the memories that led 
that father to try to buy the island so 
that he might dedicate it to his son. 
The Bureau could not sell the island, 
but agreed that the father could 
erect a plaque there to his son’s 
memory. 

Islands, of course, have other 
meanings and other memories. To 
some they are a place for fishing, to 
others a stop to rest from the rigors 
of paddling a canoe or rowing a 
boat, and whether used as a tryst- 
ing place for lovers, the site of an 
old fashioned picnic or whatever, 
they impart to each person who 
goes there a special memory. 

Today, BLM is looking for answers 
for tomorrow. Once the island 
survey has been completed and the 
information gathered has been 
digested, questions pertining to the 
future will have to be answered. 

Whether the islands pass into 
private ownership to be used as 
homesites, private camp grounds or 
perhaps as the private preserve of 
some hunter or fisherman, or 
whether they remain in public 
ownership as sites for public rec- 
reation and as habitat for wildlife 
will depend on the decisions that 


will be made at that time. 

At some point in the future, the 
Bureau will evoke its land use 
planning procedures to make sure 
that all island values are considered 
before any final decision is reached. 
The planning procedure will seek to 
pinpoint areas where resource con- 
flicts now exist and try to resolve 
those conflicts. 

Before final decisions are made, 
public meetings will be held in 
appropriate locations so that you 
and others will be able to take part 
in making the final decision. Those 
unable to attend the meetings will 
be invited to submit comments and 
suggestions by mail. 

In the meantime, BLM invites you 
to have a first-hand look at your 
island estate. 

Come inthe summertime or early 
fall. Canoe the Kalamazoo, Wis- 
consin, St. Croix, Mississippi, Crow 
Wing, Grand, or Menominee 
Rivers. If you prefer, you can find 
one of the many lakes in northern 
Minnesota or on Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula that have public islands. 
Camp under 100-year-old pines and 
fall asleep under the stars to the call 
of horned owls and the lonely loon. 


Then, if you happen to like the 
bite of cold, fresh wind, come back 
in winter. Cross a frozen lake 
covered with trackless snow. Bring 
your camera to take pictures of ice- 
bedecked trees, or your fishing line 
to catch a walleye through a hole 
chopped in the ice. 

Once you have tasted the 
romance of these north country 
islands, we are sure that by the time 
spring flowers bloom again you will 
have adopted your own special 
island just as we who work here in 
the Lake States Office have our own 
favorite island. Who knows? — it 
may even be one we have described 
here. 

The Bureau does not have 
brochures or maps showing Feder- 
ally owned islands, but information 
about specific islands can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Land 
Management Lake States Office, 
125 Federal Building, Duluth, 
Minnesota 55802. 





Recent changes in the system of 
citizen committees which advise 
the Secretary of the Interior and 
Bureau of Land Management on 
public lands is expected to have a 
significant impact on the future of 
the National Resource Lands. 

Under newly implemented 
Federal legislation, the advisory 
board system is being retained at its 
present three-level system of 
National, State and district advisory 
boards, but the boards are being 
restructured to make membership 
more representative of the various 
kinds of public land users. 

This reorganization will cut the 
costs of advisory board operation 
and reduce duplication of effort. 
The new law requires that the scope 
of advisory board deliberations be 
broadened to meet the demands of 


bad BLM’s multiple-use program for 
National Resource Lands, and that 
board meetings will be open to 


public participation. 


Basically, an advisory board is a 


group of citizens appointed to 
O Yr advise Federal agencies about 
programs, policies, and regulations 


pertaining to the agency mission. Its 


purpose is to increase public aware- 
ness and participation and public 

& e% input into the decisions of Federal 
agencies. 


It has been estimated that there 
are more than 1,800 advisory boards 


> serving the various agencies of the 
ces & ar Federal government. The Bureau of 
* Land Management has historically 


had advisory boards at the district, 
State, and National level. 
The advisory board system 
' predates the Bureau, and some 
BLM Believes They Are, were in existence prior to 1934. But 
it was the implementation of the 
But Seeks More Balance, Taylor Grazing Act that made the 
advisory board a part of the public 
eigen : land picture. 

Flexibility Than In Past. Public land was the backbone of 
the western grazing industry. The 
concept went by many names — 

e ~ open range — free grass — or what 
ST er” have you — it all meant that the 
rancher was feeding his animals on 
the public land. 
The success of this system had 
LEE M. LAITALA always depended on the personal 
BLM relationships one rancher hadwith 
Division of Cooperative Reiations another. Since the land was public, 
one man’s legal rights were as good 
as another’s. But as the public range 
was constricted by agricultural 
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A 1936 district advisory board 
wrestles with the problem of making 
temporary grazing allotments in a 
New Mexico district. 


of 

development, competition for grass 
became fierce. The fact that a man’s 
cow was grazing on public land and 
not his own, fostered attitudes that 
worked toward the destruction of 
the public range. 

“If my cow don’t get that blade of 
grass, somebody else’s will.”’ 

““Graze’er down to bare soil and 
move on.” 

There was nothing in the system 
to encourage practices that would 
improve the range. 

Law and order brought an end to 
the range wars by the turn of the 
century, but the Depression and the 
droughts of the late twenties and 
early thirties created conditions so 
desperate that most western 
ranchers were willing to accept any 
measure that promised relief. 

Relief came in the form of Federal 
legislation. In 1933 Edward T. Taylor, 
Congressman from Colorado, 
introduced a bill that had in sub- 
stance been introduced in Con- 
gress over the past several years. 
This legislation became known as 
the Taylor Grazing Act. In its pre- 
amble it was described as an Act “to 
stop injury to the public grazing 
lands by preventing overgrazing 
and soil deterioration; and to pro- 
vide for their orderly use, 
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improvement, and development; 
to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range, 
and for other purposes.” 

As originally passed by Congress, 
the Taylor Grazing Act did not call 
for advisory boards. Instead it 
enjoined the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to “provide, by suitable rules 
and regulations, for cooperation 
with local associations of stock- 
men, State land officials, and offi- 
cial State agencies engaged in con- 
servation and propagation of wild- 
life interested in the use of grazing 
districts.” 

However, Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold Ickes, in his testi- 
mony in support of the bill, had 
promised to “consult and advise 
with the stockmen of the various 
States before rules and regulations 
are adopted . . . and insofar as 
possible to decentralize its admin- 
istration and place a large amount 
of responsibility upon some repre- 
sentation of the community itself.” 

While the Taylor Grazing Act was 
passed without a provision calling 
for advisory boards, the concept 
was not new. Earlier versions of the 
Bill had provided for advisory 
boards by name and, as early as 
1926, legislation introduced into 


Congress to control public land 
grazing called for the establish- 
ment of advisory boards. 

Soon after the Taylor Grazing Act 
was passed, western cattlemen 
became concerned over what they 
felt was Secretary Ickes’s lack of 
enthusiasm for the advisory board 
concept, and in 1939 the Act was 
amended to require advisory 
boards in every grazing district. Itis 
interesting to note that it was at the 
district level that the concept was 
most jealously guarded. State and 
National Boards grew out of the dis- 
trict advisory board concept. 

Later-day critics have cited the 
advisory board’s preoccupation 
with the interest of the livestock 
industry. History shows that the 
advisory board was created as one 
answer to a specific need. First it was 
to stop the injury caused by over- 
grazing, and second it was to bring 
order out of the chaos that had 
existed over the use of the range 
prior to passage of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. But the board was also a 
creditable effort to allow those most 
involved in using the public lands to 
have a voice in their regulation. 

When the Taylor Grazing Act was 
passed, grazing was the precomi- 
nant use of the public range. Hunt- 
ing and fishing was recognized as a 
secondary use. In light of this his- 
toric use, livestockmen dominated 
the advisory boards. The first major 
challenge the advisory boards met 
was in deciding who would be 
allowed to use the range, and how 
much use each livestock operator 
would be allowed. 

The basic concept that had 
guided the legislators in framing the 
Taylor Grazing Act was that the 
range in a given area be used by 
local ranchers. What they specifi- 
cally wanted to avoid was specula- 
tive or corporate enterprise usurp- 
ing the privileges of bona fide 
ranchers. In the language of the Act, 
preference was to be given to 
“landowners engaged in the live- 
stock business.” 

In addition to deciding who 
would be awarded allotments of 
public land grazing, the district 
boards had to determine how much 
use each rancher would be allowed. 
This was difficult, first because 
members of the board were deal- 
ing with friends and neighbors, but 
also because the amount of public 








land grazing a rancher was allowed 
was a tangible asset. The number of 
units a man could turn onto the 
Federal range increased the value of 
his ranch and served as a basis for 
loans by the bank. It was the size of 
his public land allotment that deter- 
mined his net worth. To cut the 
allotment was to reduce a 
neighbor’s assets. 

Yet it was this very issue, the over- 
grazing of public range, that had 
motivated Congress to pass the law. 
Ideally, the carrying capacity of a 
given range would be determined 
by trained range technicians, then 
the advisory board would appor- 
tion this total capacity among the 
local ranchers. 

The ideal was seldom realized. 
The fact that the district advisory 
board member was dealing with his 
friends and neighbors was both a 
source of strength and also its 
greatest weakness. 

In one sense it was local people 
dealing with local problems, and a 
rancher gained confidence in 
knowing that his needs were being 
weighed by men who had the same 
kind of problems; but what was 
gained from this kind of perspec- 
tive could well be lost by a lack of 


Before 1934 sheepmen followed their heards in sheep wagons that may have 


objectivity. Few board members 
could make the hard decisions 
when it came to cutting a neigh- 
bor’s income to a point of hard- 
ship, and the demands of ecology 
were often sacrificed for 
expediency. 

Still, with all its shortcomings, the 
district advisory board performed 
yeoman service. It brought order to 
the livestock industry and, by and 
large, made the Taylor Grazing Acta 
working reality. Above all the board 
handled the tricky and sticky busi- 
ness of alloting public land grazing 
to western ranchers. Each rancher 
was assigned to a specific range and 
told how many cows he could 
graze. 

As noted, the National Advisory 
Board Council grew out of the 
district boards. World War II was the 
avowed cause for forming the 
National Board, but its charter indi- 
cates that it also was created to 
further the interest of users of the 
public domain under jurisdiction of 
the Grazing Service. Its member- 
ship was limited to stockmen. 

On July 26, 1940 — six days after it 
was formed — the National 
Advisory Board Council was recog- 
nized by the Secretary of the Inte- 


been the forerunner of the modern trailer. On public lands the herds often 
crossed state lines and brought demands for Federal control of public land 
grazing that led to passage of the Taylor Grazing Act. 


rior. But not until nine years later, 
August 31, 1949, was the Council 
officially established as an instru- 
mentality of the Department of the 
Interior by an amendment of the 
Federal Range Code. 

Departmental regulations 
brought immediate changes in the 
composition of the Council. Mem- 
bership was increased to 30 and the 
members were to be elected — one 
to represent cows and horses, one 
to represent sheep and goats, and 
for the most significant change of 
all, one to represent wildlife inter- 
est — from each of the 10 states 
where the Taylor Grazing Act was 
operational. 

But other changes were taking 
place in the west. Public lands — 
sometimes called Uncle Sam’s for- 
gotten acres — were being dis- 
covered and rediscovered by a veri- 
table host of citizens with an ever 
widening range of interest. The live- 
stock industry was being chal- 
lenged as the dominant user of 
public lands. In 1961 the Depart- 
ment took official notice of this 
increasing interest by other public 
users by restructuring the National 
Advisory Board Council. 





Shortly before the Bureau of Land Management was established in 1946, the 
chuck wagon was still a part of the western scene. Besides telling the rancher 
how many cows he could graze on public range, the board also set seasons of 
use. When the grazing season ended the rancher drove his cows to private land 
with the chuck wagon leading the way. 


Membership was increased to 42 
and now included representation 
for conservation groups, county 


government, forestry, mining inter- 
ests, oil and gas interests, public 
information, and urban and 
suburban developers. In addition 
one member was appointed to 
represent the State of Alaska and 
one to represent the State of 
Oregon. 

The Council’s function was also 
broadened in scope to “consider 
and make recommendations on 
policies and problems of a national 
scope related to all national 
resource use and management.” 

The same amendment on the 
Federal Range Code that made the 
National Advisory Board Council an 
instrument of the Department of 
the Interior also extended the same 
recognition to State Advisory 
Boards. 

Board size varied from State to 
State according to the number of 
grazing districts in that State. Under 
the amendment State boards were 
made up of two elected livestock 
representatives from each grazing 
district within the State and one at- 
large wildlife member elected from 
among the State’s district wildlife 
representatives. Board size varied 
from 5 in California — with 2 
districts — to 23 in Utah — with 11 
districts. 
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Like the National Board, State 
boards were restructured in 1961 to 
make them more representative of 
other use groups. Membership was 
increased by not more than seven 
members representing other users. 

The advisory board system 
worked well enough that in addi- 
tion to district, State, and National 
boards, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior appointed two other boards to 
handle special public land prob- 
lems. The first, created in 1938, was 
to advise the Secretary about 
policies and programs involved 
with the management of timber on 
the Oregon and California Rail- 
road Lands (O&C Lands) in western 
Oregon. Later (in 1948) O&C district 
boards were established. 

In 1971 public interest in wild 
horses grazing on public lands 
resulted in the passage of the Wild, 
Free-Roaming Horses and Burros 
Act. The Act directed. the Secre- 
taries of Interior and Agriculture to 
appoint a joint advisory board to 
advise on the management and pro- 
tection of wild horses and burros on 
public land administered by the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

By the end of the decade of the 
sixties, advisory boards were being 
subjected to increasing criticisms, 
and Congress was starting totakea 
hard look at the entire concept. This 
reassessment was not especially 


directed at public land advisory 
boards, but rather at the role of 
advisory boards throughout the 
Federal government. 


Investigations and hearings held 
by the House of Representatives 
found overlapping functions, 
groups that existed in name but 
without functions, and apparent 
shortcomings in management and 
use of board recommendations. 
The Senate, while also critical on 
these points, pressed for more open 
meetings and the appointment of 
more members who represented 
the broad public interest. 

Witnesses before both House and 
Senate felt that many boards 
actually represented a “special 
clientele.” They argued that the 
make-up of the boards — pre- 
dominately from one industry or 
related industries — gave the indus- 
tries undue access to their 
sponsoring agencies and too much 
influence over agency decisions. 
The unwillingness of some govern- 
ment officials to open advisory 
meetings and records to the public 
heightened suspicions and 
complaints that the broad public 
interest was not being served. 

These hearings and investigations 
culminated in the passage of the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act 
(Public Law 92-463) which was 
signed by the President on October 
6, 1972. Basically the Act charged 





the Executive Branch of the 

Government to make more effec- 

tive use of its advisory boards. 

Controls were set up on how boards 

were to be created, operated and 

terminated. Provisions for super- 
vision and review were estab- 
lished. Five guiding principles for 
advisory board management were 
included in the law. They were: 

@ Each board must have a clearly 
defined purpose. 

@ Membership must be fairly 
balanced according to the points 
of view to be represented and the 
functions to be performed. 
Provision must be made to insure 
that the board’s advice and 
recommendations are not inap- 
propriately influenced, but will 
be the board’s independent 
judgment. 

Provisions must be made for 
supporting appropriations, sub- 
mission of periodic reports, the 
duration of the board, and publi- 
cation of minutes and other 
material. 

There must be adequate staff and 
quarters, and funds available to 
meet necessary board expenses. 
Of all provisions of the Act, 

Section 14 had the greatest impact. 

Under its terms all Bureau boards 

had to be terminated by January 5, 

1975. However, the Section also 

provided that those boards that 

were renewed (in this case by the 
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Secretary of the Interior) before 

that date would be continued. 

In January of 1974 the National 
Advisory Board Council took steps 
to realign its membership in 
keeping with the requirements of 
the 1972 Act. Livestock member- 
ship was reduced from 20 to 10, 
wildlife from 10 to 6, and repre- 
sentation for some user groups was 
increased — 3 for outdoor recrea- 
tion and one each for forestry, 
environmental quality, mining, 
county government, State govern- 
ment, leasable minerals, and public 
utilities. 

The Director of BLM and the 
Secretary of the Interior were 
subjected to some pressures to 
allow the termination of the board 
to stand, but they decided to modify 
its composition and renew it as one 
way of encouraging citizen involve- 
ment in Bureau programs and 
policies. 

They also decided to keep the 
basic tri-level system of national, 
State and district boards. Behind 
these decisions were several firmly 
held beliefs: 

@ Advisory boards provide a means 
of systematic contact with the 
citizens BLM serves, and reminds 
both the Bureau and the public 
that we do not operate in 
isolation. Moreover, they 
stimulate and assure a flow of 
information which the public has 


a right and need to know. 
Advisory boards must reflect 
today’s conditions and needs of 
the public land user. This will 
require flexibility and periodic 
restructuring of the board’s 
composition as programs and the 
need for advice change. 

The public need is best served by 
including members with dif- 
ferent points of view. Insular and 
sometimes extreme positions 
tend to be tempered when a 
member must make his case to 
other interests as well as to the 
Bureau. A multi-interest com- 
position of the board should lead 
to better recommendations as 
well as wider acceptance of the 
recommendations. 

Access to and use of competent 
advisors should bring about more 
knowledgeable managers and 
better management decisions. 
Board effectiveness and public 
confidence can be made stronger 
by having open meetings, 
providing for public participa- 
tion and by making all board 
records, reports and recom- 
mendations available to the 
public. 

Smaller boards with attendant 
cost savings are possible while still 
achieving balanced membership 
and the kinds of advice needed. 





In late 1973, BLM launched an 
intensive study of its advisory board 
system. With the Advisory 
Committee Act as principle guide, 
the role, composition, cost, and 
effectiveness of each board was 
examined. Itsoon became apparent 
that, with the exception of grazing 
district boards, many of the 
problems which aroused Con- 
gressional concern and led to the 
passage of the new law were not 
reflected in the Bureau’s board 
operations. The restructuring of the 
membership of the National, State 
and O&C boards into multi-interest 
groups with open meetings, 
standardized administrative pro- 
cedures and with minutes and 
reports available to the public had 
already brought them in line with 
the requirements of the new law. It 
seemed hat only minute changes 
would be needed to bring BLM 
advisory boards into total confor- 
mation with the law. 

District Grazing Boards posed the 
greatest challenge. Despite their 
many contributions, and especially 
during the early years of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, they had become the 
target of the greatest public 
criticism. Industry, recreation, and 
conservation organizations — 
barred from membership by the 
language of the Taylor Grazing Act 
— attacked the role and the 
integrity of both the boardand the 
BLM officials involved. Critics 
pointed to the restriction of live- 
stock and wildlife representation as 
proof of single-industry domina- 
tion. Over the years, various 
attempts to broaden the member- 
ship so that they could participate in 
planning and decision making per- 
taining to a variety of Bureau pro- 
grams, met with mixed success. 

A few boards became enthusi- 
astic participants, but the minutes of 
most meetings showed that most 
shunned matters not connected 
with benefits to the livestock 
industry. 


Closer examination indicated 
that not only did the boards tend to 
give preference representation to 
the livestock industry, but that they 
failed to provide even representa- 
tion for all livestockmen. Over 8 
thousand livestock operators leas- 
ing over 17.7 million acres of BLM 
land outside the grazing districts 
had no representation. Within the 
district the ratio of representation 
ranged from 1 to6in Nevada to1to 
52 in Montana. 

In the meantime, Congress 
continued to scrutinize the opera- 
tions of Federal advisory boards. 
Over-sight hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Budget- 
ing, Management, and Expendi- 
tures reemphasized the need to 
balance board representation 
among the different kinds of users 
and to make all board meetings 
open to diverse points of view. 

On January 21, 1975, the 
Department published new regula- 
tions concerning the creation, 
operation, and termination of BLM 
advisory boards that were designed 
to reflect the letter and the spirit of 
the Advisory Committee Act. 

Additional regulations were 
published on June 16 dealing with 
the responsibilities, structure, and 
appointment of members for 
National, State, and district boards, 
plus the board for the Oregon and 
California (O&C) Revested Lands 
(lands originally granted to the 
Oregon and California Railroad and 
later reclaimed by the 
Government). As a result of these 
regulations: 

@ State and O&C multiple use 
advisory boards were continued. 
Membership was limited to 12. 
State Directors were given more 
control over the membership of 
the boards operating within their 
States. 

@ At the district level, grazing 
boards are to be replaced by 
multiple use boards limited to no 
more than 10 members. O&C 
district boards and other district 
boards have been reconstructed 
to make them representative of 
the ditferent kinds of users within 
the district. Public participation 
will be invited in helping BLM 
decide the makeup of board 
membership within the district. 


The change will result in a 
reduction in the total number of 
advisors serving on all BLM 
advisory boards. 


It is the general concensus that 
advisory boards will be around for 
many years. They have existed for 40 
years and are now an integral part of 
the Bureau. Furthermore, the 
public likes them. Following the 
publication of the new advisory 
board regulations, the Bureau 
received over 300 letters in 
response to the invitation for public 
comment. This is far in excess of the 
usual response to the publication of 
proposed regulations. Only two of 
the letters suggested that advisory 
boards be terminated. A sub- 
stantial majority, about two toone, 
favored balanced, multiple use 
representation at every level. In 
addition, every major bill dealing 
with public lands introduced into 
Congress in recent years has 
contained an advisory board 
proviso. 

BLM believes that the changes 
have been good both for the 
Bureau and for the principle of 
public participation in Govern- 
mental affairs. It is the public’s land; 
better representation on the 
advisory boards will help keep it 
that way. 





BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


NEVADA: 
Federal Bidg.., 


ALASKA: 

555 Cordova St. 

Anchorage, Alaska 
99501 

District Manager 

P.O. Box 1150 

Fairbanks, Alaska 
99701 


ARIZONA: 
Federal Bidg., 

Room 3022 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85025 


CALIFORNIA: 


Sacramento, Calif. 
95825 


COLORADO: 
1600 Broadway 
Room 700 
Denver, Colo. 80202 


IDAHO: 
Federal Bidg., 


MONTANA (N. Dak., 
S. Dak.): 

Federal Bidg. 

316 North 26th St. 

Billings, Mont. 59101 


NEW MEXICO (Okia.): 

Federal Bidg. 

P.O. Box 1449 

Sante Fe, N. Mex. 
87501 


OREGON (Washington): 
729 Northeast 


Oregon St. 
P.O. Box 2965 
Portland, Oreg. 97208 


UTAH: 

Federal Bidg. 

125 South State St. 

P.O. Box 11505 

Sait Lake City, Utah 
84111 


WYOMING (Nebr., 


Kans.): 
2120 Capitol Ave. 
P.O. Box 1828 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
82001 


ALL OTHER STATES: 

Robin Bldg. 

7981 Eastern Ave. 

Silver Spring, Md. 
20910 


This is a compilation of the most up-to-date information possible 
on up-coming sales of public lands by State Offices of the Bureau 
of Land Management. For details of land descriptions, prices, and 
other information pertinent to sales, you must write the individual 
State Office concerned. In most cases, there are adjoining land- 
owners who have statutory preference rights and may wish to 
exercise them to buy the land. Sales notices will point out, insofar 
as possible, problems relating to (1) access, (2) adjoining owner 
preference rights, (3) small-tract sales limitation of one per 
customer, and other pertinent information. When possible, all 
sales are scheduled far enough in advance so ample notice can 
be given in Our Public Lands. Sales listed can be canceled on 


short notice for administrative and technical reasons. A listing 
of BLM State Offices with addresses is found on the opposite page. 


Adjoining landowners have first rights in purchasing 
public land advertised for sale, and in many cases 
will prefer to exercise this right. 


WYOMING 


40 acres. Tract located 
approximately 20 miles northwes: 
of Pinedale in Sublette County. The 
land is surrounded on all sides by 
privately-owned lands. Topog- 
raphy is rough, rolling sage-grass 
land. No legal access. Write 
Wyoming State Office for costs and 
other details. Sale after November 
7. 

40 acres. Tract located 
approximately 1% miles southwest 
of Saratoga in Carbon County. This 
land is bordered on the west by 
State-owned land and by privately- 
owned land on all other sides. 
Topography is rolling sage-brush 
and grass prairie. County road 
access. Sale after November 1. Write 
Wyoming State Office for cost and 
other details. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


QPL, SERTASONS 

SERTALS DEPT 

XEROX/UNIV WICROFILAS 
300 N ZEEB RO 

ANN ARBOR MI 4B106 


Since 1971, more than $2 million worth of contrabrand 
wildlife items made from skin, bone, shell, fur or feathers of 
wild animals has been seized by special agents of the Interior 
Department's U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service from thousands of 
Americans returning from abroad. 

As apartof its efforts to halt this illegal traffic and to acquaint 
Americans with the Federal laws governing wildlife 
importations, the Service has published a booklet “Facts About 
Federal Wildlife Laws.” It ig available free on request from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. A convenient order form is provided 
for your use below. 


MAIL ORDER FORM 


To: U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS UNIT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


Please Mail FACTS ABOUT FEDERAL WILDLIFE 
LAWS to: 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT, PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS ON LABEL ABOVE. 








